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SOME RESULTS OF THE ARMSTRONG IDEA 


An address delivered at Hampton Institute by Booker T. Wash- 
engton, LL.D., on January thirty-first, nineteen hundred and nine, tn 
celebration of Founder's Day. 


OU who are now immediately connected with and responsible 
for the conduct of Hampton Institute cannot imagine what a 
pleasure and a privilege it is for me to return here, after the passing 
of so many years, to speak a word on the day which you have set aside 
for the commemoration of the memory of the sainted Founder of this 
institution. How like a dream it all seems to me now as I picture 
the path that has been trodden since the day I first came here as a 
student. How like a dream all the changes seem to me—changes in 
grounds, in buildings, in physical equipment, in teachers, in students, 
in influence, in all that has made this institution what it is, all that 
General Armstrong hoped for and prayed for. 

I shall never forget the impression which was made upon me by 
the first contact that it was my privilege to have with General Arm- 
strong. It seemed to me when I first saw him that he presented the 
most perfect type of the physical, the mental, the spiritual man that 
it had ever been my privilege to see; and through all my course of 
attendance here as a student, and afterwards in all my work away from 
this institution, it was my privilege to be guided, to be instructed, to 
be inspired by him and his words, and I have never had occasion to 
change the first impression which he made upon me. 

So far as it is possible for me to speak to you to-day on any subject, 
I shall dwell for a few minutes on Some Results of the Armstrong 
Idea. To have projected and to have built this great physical plant, 
to have improved it to such a degree in its magnificent grounds, its 
spacious buildings, its physical equipment, to have provided it with 
its training force, meant much. That, it seems to an ordinary man, 
was enough to have satisfied the ambition of any human being; but 
much as Hampton stands for in its buildings, in its grounds, in its 
class-rooms, in its dormitories, in its teaching force and its student 
body, the greater Hampton is not here. The greater Hampton is 
away from here. The greater Hampton is in every part of this 
country. That which is seen is temporal; that which is unseen is 
eternal. 

General Armstrong’s influence was first felt in the change of the 
view point of the Negro race in this country. How well do I remember, 
though I was but a youth at the time, when this change first began to ap- 
pear under his masterful influence. Before the influence of Hampton 
began to exert itself, the Negro was looking from without for help, for 
salvation. General Armstrong was the first man in this country who 
taught us that any race that would succeed must look within itself 
rather than without itself. He called attention to the things which 
we ourselves could do, and he recognized the fact that there were cer- 
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tain things that we could do for ourselves which no one else could do, 
that there were certain elements of character so fundamental that no one 
could impart them to us, and, further, that no one could deprive us of 
them. Says the Great Book, which you and I have learned to love to 
read and to believe in, ‘The earth is full of Thy riches.” General Arm- 
strong was the first man I ever knew to put a practical interpretation 
upon those important words. I was not here many days under his 
guiding influence and that of Mr. Albert Howe-—who I am glad to 
say is still living and moving among us and whom every student at 
Hampton learns to love and honor—I was not here many days under 
their influence before I began to understand that the words I have 
just quoted from the Bible had something in them that was practical 
for my race. When the Bible says “ The earth is full of Thy riches,” 
it means for the Negro, for all races, that the earth is full of mineral, 
full of corn, potatoes, wheat, full of animals, full of all that is meant 
to make men happy and prosperous. And, my friends, General Arm- 
strong recognized the further fact that the race or the individual that 
could go deepest into the earth and remain there longest and get the 
most of these riches out of the earth and throw them upon the markets 
of the world, was the race or the individual that was going to succeed, 
and that no power and no influence could prevent this success. For one 
Iam bold enough toassert that in the present day, in my opinion, the 
man who can go deepest into the mines, deepest into the earth, and get 
out the most iron, and even the most oil, and throw it upon the markets 
of the world, is the man who should have the reward of his success, 
whatever his name may be. 

In carrying out General Armstrong’s idea of bettering the phys- 
ical condition of the Negro, first of all let me add—and I do it for the 
special benefit of the students who are here gathered—that I have 
had the privilege of studying the condition of our race in nearly every 
part of America. I have studied it in the North, in the South, in the 
East, and in the West, and I have come to the conclusion, the un- 
changeable conclusion, I might say, that we can best improve our 
physical or economic condition right here in these Southern states. 
I never go out of the South that I do not return with that idea deeper 
in my mind. In all my experience inthe South—in Alabama, in Vir- 
ginia, and elsewhere—lI have for the first time to see a member of my 
race hold out his hand on the corner of a street, ona farm, or at 
the crossroads, and beg me forapittance. But I seldom go into New 
York or Boston that I do not have some member of my race hold out 
his hand and ask for money to prevent him from starving. My 
young friends, the South is the best place for the black man to work 
out his salvation, and no one realized that more clearly or more 
strongly than did General Armstrong. 

In connection with the betterment of our physical condition, it is 
an interesting fact that while all other rights guaranteed to the Negro 
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have been questioned or debated in state legislatures, in Congress, 
in public print, on the platform, and elsewhere, the one right which has 
never been questioned, which has never been debated, is the right of 
the black man in America to own property anywhere in America that 
he can find an opportunity to purchase it. When we compare our 
condition and our opportunities in this country with the condition and 
the opportunities of other peoples in other parts of the world, whose 
relative standing in civilization is not far below ours, this, my friends, 
is an opportunity which should not be lightly thought of. 

We sometimes complain, and sometimes rightly, about the indis- 
criminate and sometimes unjust drawing of the color line, but there 
are some things that are so fundamental in connection with the prog- 
ress of any race of people that no color line can be drawn. The old 
soil of Virginia draws no color line. ‘The sun draws no color line. 
The rain draws no color line. The soil of Virginia will yield her 
riches as quickly to the touch of the blackest hand in this state as to 
to the touch of the whitest hand. In these great opportunities the 
black man stands on an equal footing with the man of any other race, 
with the man of any other color. We may sometimes complain about 
our not being privileged to be housed in certain hotels or about being 
refused the same consideration in restaurants as others, but, my 
friends, the average man of my race, perhaps the average man of any 
race, spends a very little part of his time in hotels or restaurants. We 
spend the greater part of our time in our homes, and in this respect 
the most humble black man in Virginia has the same opportunity as 
the most prosperous white man in Virginia; that is, there is no law, 
there is no influence, to prevent us from building and living in and 
equipping homes of our own which shall be just as beautiful, which 
shall be just as commodious, which shall be just as convenient in all 
of their appointments as those of the richest of any other race. We 
sometimes complain about the Jim Crow cars, but, although we may 
not have the most agreeable part of the car in which to ride, all of us, 
as I have said, can have a beautiful home in which to live, in which to 
rear our children. I sometimes fear that as a race of people we have 
so formed the habit of considering our disadvantages that we overlook 
our advantages. I repeat that, in all these material matters, in all 
the business aspects of life, we have an opportunity all about us here 
in this Southern country such as is afforded hardly any race in the 
same stage of civilization outside of these Southern states. My 
friends, let us seize and use every one of these golden privileges before 
it shall have become too late. 

Let us keep in closecontact with thesoil. That was another les- 
son which Hampton students learned under General Armstrong, and 
they are putting it into practice in almost every part of this country. 
Keep in close touch with the soil. Keep in close touch with the 
countryair. There is something about the soilthat makes men, great 
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men, simple but powerful men. I love the soil. When Iam at my 
home in Tuskegee I never let a day pass, if I can prevent it, when I do 
not get my hoe and my shovel and go out into my own garden and dig 
down into the earth. I like to feel that once a day I am touching the 
earth, that Iam touching real things. I like to be sure that I am 
keeping my feet on the earth; and it is as important for a race as for. 
an individual to be sure that it is keeping its feet on the earth. In our 
present condition I find that just in proportion as we get out into the 
country, get out upon the soil, just in proportion as we can learn to 
love vegetable life and animal life, to love trees and birds, and rivers 
and streams, and all that, just in proportion do we grow prosferous. 
It is a great privilege for an individual, for any individual, for any 
race, to commune with pigs and cows and all nature. General Arm- 
strong’s influence in these respects is being felt more and more as 
the years pass by, not only at Hampton but throughout this country. 
Major Moton and a number of us had the privilege a few weeks ago 
of taking a trip through Mississippi, and throughout that common- 
wealth, in every corner of it, we found the Armstrong idea at work. 
It is at work and has been at work for thirty-five years among the rank 
and file of my people. Do you know that the Negroes in America 
now own and pay taxes on moré than 200,000 farms and 400,000 
homes? Remember too that they pay taxes on the value of these 
farms and homes, and that the Negroes in America have perhaps 
learned the lesson from their white brothers not to estimate their 
property for taxation at its full value. 

The Armstrong idea is further felt in the changes which have taken 
place in educational methods throughout the country; and in some 
far-off time when passion and prejudice have ceased to do their work, 
this country is going to recognize the fact that the change which has 
taken place in its methods of education is due more to that little seed 
which was planted here years ago by Armstrong than to any other 
one influence. His idea was to bring hand and head together. When 
Hampton was planted, the old idea—that education must be im- 
parted for culture’s sake—prevailed not only throughout the South but 
largely throughout the country. But General Armstrong saw more 
quickly than anybody else that when a whole race was hungry it 
needed something more than culture; when you get four millions, 
and now ten millions, of people hungry something is going to take 
place. The hungry man cannot live on culture—but a hungry man 
can learn to combine culture with intellect and hand power so as to 
producea perfect man. How well do I remember, and there are some 
of the older graduates sitting here to-day who also remember, how my 
race complained against the Hampton idea, how in some quarters it 
was condemned. How well do some of us remember how the older 
people said over and over again to General Armstrong and others: 
‘“« We have been worked for two hundred and fifty years and now that 
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we are free we ought to have a chance to rest’’ —and some of them 
have been resting most of the time since! They said: ‘‘We have 
been worked for two hundred and fifty years and you ought not to 
start a school where we shall be worked some more.” Others said 
that aschool, in their opinion, ought to be the very last place on earth 
where the subject of work is ever mentioned. There are some other 
races that have the same idea of a school to-day. In answer to this 
objection, General Armstrong said it was true that the Negro had 
been worked in slavery but that it was not the Hampton idea to work 
the race but to teach the race how to work. He said there was a 
great difference between being worked and working. Did you ever 
consider that difference, my friends? Being worked means degra- 
dation ; working means civilization. Every individual in this country 
who has to be worked is a slave. Every one who has learned to work 
is a free man or free woman; and through the medium of hand training, 
or industrial education, it was General Armstrong’s idea to teach the 
Negro to work so that he would not have to be worked. Young men 
and young women, as you go out from here, if you forget everything 
else that you learned at Hampton, bear in mind that you are only free 
in proportion as you learn to work. Armstrong understood, further, 
that it is a matter of the first importance that a race which has been 
in slavery should be taught that labor in all forms is dignified and that 
idleness in all forms means the disgrace and the ruination of any 
race. 

The changes that have taken place in methods of instruction in 
the educational world have shown themselves first, as I have said, in 
reference to the Negro race, mostly here in the South. But further 
than that the Armstrong idea has gone. If you will search the cata- 
logues, search the curriculums, and the advertisements of all schools 
‘in our Southland prior to the starting of the Hampton idea, I do not 
think you will find a single one, perhaps, where the education of the 
hand is even mentioned. And the same thing was true largely of the 
schools in our Eastern and Western states. But now the only fear 
that I have about industrial education is that this idea, which at one 
time was thought to represent the special and peculiar and only pos- 
session of the black race, is going to be taken from us by the white 
race. I was in Atlanta a few days ago and I heard the white people 
advocating industrial education so strongly that I got jealous con- 
cerning the Negro. A few daysago President Eliot delivered a speech 
in the City of New York in which he referred to the changes that had 
taken place in recent years in the methods of instruction at Harvard 
University. Hementioned the fact that at the present day the student 
who is studying engineering can go out into a field of six hundred 
acres to work out his problems ; he mentioned the further fact that the 
student who is studying forestry can go into the woods and come in 
contact with trees ; he mentioned the further fact that Harvard Uni- 
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versity controls a copper mine where students who are studying 
mining engineering can take practical lessons in getting out the copper, 
in the same way that General Armstrong began years ago to bring 
his students into practical contact with the problems which they 
wished to solve. I wish you might read, if you have not done so, a 
report made a few months ago by a committee headed by the Honor- 
able Carroll D. Wright to the Legislature of Massachusetts. I re- 
member that the members of this committee ‘‘advocate and recommend 
that agriculture be placed in the high schools and the public schools 
of the state.’’ General Armstrong preceded them in that twenty-five 
years ago. They further recommend that “in certain high schools 
and public schools half the day be given to industrial training and the 
other half to mental training.” Twenty-five years ago General Arm- 
strong was ahead of them in that respect. They further recommend 
that ‘‘in the larger towns and cities there shall be night schools for the 
white boys and girls of the State of Massachusetts.’”’ More than twenty- 
five years ago General Armstrong got ahead of them in that respect, for 
we had night school here at Hampton and we have had it ever since. 
To have been the pioneer in these educational reforms, my friends, 
means a great deal for the glory and for the permanent memory of 
any individual. 

General Armstrong further recognized the fact that people can 
learn not only by studying books, but by studying things themselves 
without the medium of books. When Hampton was first started the 
Negro worshiped books. We wanted books, more books. The larger 
the books were the better we liked them. The more the books cost the 
better we liked them. The longer names the books had the better we 
liked them. We did not think much, as a race, about what was in the 
books; but we thought the mere possession and the mere handling 
and the mere worship of books was going, in some inexplicable way, 
to make great and strong and useful men of our race. Gradually 
that old idea has passed away. Through the masterful influence of 
this great individual, people throughout the country are to-day 
throwing aside books and are more and more studying ¢hings— 
in the laboratory, in the field, in the shop—just as Armstrong began 
to do years ago here at Hampton. 

General Armstrong led the way in another important change, so 
far asthe Negro was concerned. When this institution was founded, 
and the same was true later on when Tuskegee Institute was founded, 
the Negro had the idea pretty firmly fixed in his head that in some 
unknown way there was something in Washington that meant his 
salvation. He thought more about the state legislatures and more 
about Congress and more about what the President of the United 
States could do for him than he did about what he could do for himself 
or what the community in which he lived could possibly do for him. 
About the time this institution got well under way, or soon after, the 
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Negro gradually began to see that his vote was disappearing as an in- 
fluential factor. The number of seats he held in legislatures was 
growing less year by year. The number of congressional districts 
which he represented in Congress was growing less year by year. I 
well remember with what gloom, with what feelings of despair and 
hopelessness, my people expressed themselves. In that period they 
felt that the last ditch had been reached and that there was no hope 
for them asarace. It was in the midst of this feeling, it was in the 
midst of this hopelessness and disappointment, that the Armstrong’ 
idea began to take root; the Negro began to see a new light, he 
began to see that it was within, through himself, in his own com- 
munity, through his own energy, that he could make a future for him- 
self that would be more lasting and more substantial than anything 
Congress or the President of the United States could possibly provide 
for him. In changing the outlook of the Negro race, Armstrong did 
a service for us as a race which we shall never forget. 

I sometimes fear that we, in common with other peoples, place 
too much emphasis, too great confidence, in the matter of the mere 
casting of the physical ballot once in every two or three or four years. 
That is a privilege, and especially ina republican form of government, 
which should not be lightly parted with, and it is a privilege which all 
races, regardless of their color, should have the same opportunity to 
partake in; but, my friends, there are some elements in life which are 
so fundamental, so important, that no law passed by Congress and no 
law passed by a state legislature can in any large or permanent degree 
influence or change those elements. No organization can pass a law 
to disfranchise the influence of a man who owns property, who owns 
a piece of land, who owns and occupies a beautiful home, who has a 
bank account, who is intelligent, and, above all, who has a_ high 
Christian character. It is impossible for any organization to pass a 
law to disfranchise or cripple the influence of that individual. Says 
the Good Book somewhere, in spirit if not in exact words, ‘‘ And the 
fruit of the Spirit is love and joy and peace and long-suffering and 
temperance.”’ Then St. Paul adds at the end of that great passage, 
‘**‘ Against such there is no law.” There are some things in life that 
are so high, that are so fundamental, that no law can possibly reach 
them or affect them. The Negro race throughout this country is 
making up its mind that it is going to get up into St. Paul’s atmos- 
phere where no law can retard the progress of the race. 

Through the Armstrong idea better relations have begun to exist 
between the black race and the white race, especially in our South- 
ern country, and, in my opinion, these relations are going to improve 
from this time onward. You may call me a bold and unthoughtful 
man to make that prediction, but I make it for several reasons based 
upon several grounds. In the first place, in my opinion, everything 
has happened to disrupt and to strain the relations between the races 
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that can possibly happen. The whole gauntlet has beenrun. We 
can scarcely imagine a single thing meant to strain racial] relations in 
the Southern country that has not taken place. It is as an old col- 
ored woman in Alabama said. She lived in a city ward where the 
colored children were notably bad. She was asked if they were im- 
proving at all. ‘Oh yes, Marse, dey’s improvin’.” ‘What makes 
you think so, auntie?” “I knows dey’s gettin’ better, Marse, case 
dey can’t get no wusser.” And so, my friends, the relations between 
the races have got to get better because they cannot get worse than 
they have been in certain periods since Reconstruction. Again, I 
make bold to make this prophecy because, as we analyze conditions in 
the life of the American Negro, I think all of you will agree with me 
in this assertion—that the Negro in America, aside from the matter of 
his color, has more points in common with the American white man 
than any other race that comes into this country. The Negro more 
readily adapts himself to the conditions existing in the community’ 
where he lives than is true of any other foreign race that comes here. 
For example, in the matter of religion the Negro does not cling to his 
old form of religion as some other peoples do who come into America; 
he at once lays aside his old beliefs and adapts himself to the religion 
of the people in his own community. If the other people there are 
Baptists he becomes a Baptist too ; if they are Methodists he becomes a 
Methodist ; if they are Presbyterians, he becomes a Presbyterian ; and 
if they are Episcopalians—why, he even becomes an Episcopalian ! 
In the matter of language he does not cling to his tribal dialect, he 
does not cling to his African tongue as the Italian and German and 
Russian Jew do to their languages. He speaks English—or makes a 
brave attempt to speak it. The same is true of other things. But 
deepest and most fundamental, deep down in the heart of our race 
we cherish the same love for the great institutions of this country as 
you'do. We have always been true to the Stars and Stripes and to 
the country in which we live. More and more as I go throughout the 
South do I find the sentiment growing among Christian white people 
that it is as much their duty to help the Negroes at their doors as to 
send missionaries to Africa and other heathen lands. 

There is still another reason for my prophecy as to improvement 
in race relations. I mean that great reformation that is closing up 
the barrooms in our Southern states. Abraham Lincoln conferred 
a great boon upon the Negro race when he signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation; but now an even greater blessing is being conferred 
on the race by the prohibition movement. Do you realize that there 
are in Kentucky only thirteen counties where liquor is sold, in Florida 
only fourteen, that after next January every barroom in North Caro- 
lina will be closed, after July every barroom in Tennessee, and that 
every one has already been closed in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi ?—and I believe they will stay closed forever. What 
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lies behind racial] riots? You will find that in nine cases out of ten 
whiskey has gotten into the stomachs and into the brains of bad black 
men and bad white men. Remove that cause of trouble and there will 
be better relations between the races. 

Then there is one more reason for my belief. It is that the rela- 
tions which exist between the individual Negro and the individual 
white man are, with few exceptions, cordial and all that they should 
be. The trouble comes when some fellow wants to go to Congress 
or the Legislature, and feels that he must then have two relations 
with the Negro—a public one and a private one. Weak men have 
gone into office on the poor weak back of the Negro. My friends, 
that time in the South has passed and public men must get offices 
now by personal worth and not by abusing the Negro or anybody else. 
I find that the Negro can succeed better than anyone else in cultivat- 
ing these good individual relations. Every Negro, even if he is a bad 
Negro, has always one white man at least who is his friend. There 
is something in this Southern atmosphere which makes us under- 
stand each other, love each other, be friendly toward each other. So, 
as I said, as each race gets to understand the other better and better, 
we are going to have increased peace and increased prosperity. 

More and more the South is getting to understand that it cannot 
have a better laboring class than the Negroes ; and Iam of the opinion 
that it does not want any other people to take their place. The best 
white people in the South consider it an insuit for anyone to advocate 
that the Negro should be kept in ignorance. Ignorance means filth, 
means crime, means immorality, means lack of skill, lack of proper 
methods of labor. Throughout the world, as in Germany, England, 
Massachusetts, New York, the laboring classes, the serving classes, 
are intelligent, skilled, and clean, and the community and the state 
are using all the methods possible to make them cleaner, more 
skilled, more intelligent. Whatever the Negro may be in the future, 
at present he is the main producing and serving class. It is an in- 
sult then, I repeat, to the white people of the South for anyone to 
assert that these white people are so wanting in high ideals, so 
wanting in culture, that, while all other peoples want an intelligent 
serving class, they will be content with a serving class that is ignorant, 
lacking in skill, lacking in intelligence, lacking in moral habits. I do 
not believe, further, that the best type of Southern white people are 
content to have their claim to superiority rest upon such a flimsy 
foundation as that of keeping the Negro in ignorance. 

It is sometimes said that the destiny of the Negro is in the hands 
of the white people of the South. I would turn that saying around. 
I say that the destiny of the white people of the South is, to a large 
degree, in the hands of the Negro cook! The majority of our pros- 
perous Southern white people have their food prepared and served 
three times a day by a Negro woman or girl. It is certainly vastly 
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important that the individual who prepares that food shall be intelli- 
gent, clean, skilled. Moreover, the Southern white child spends much 
of its time when it is at a most impressionable age in the company of a 
Negro girl or woman. The health and morality of that child demand 
that it its nurse be clean and intelligent and moral. These relations 
bind us together in such a way that we cannot be torn asunder if we 
would. No law, my friends, can prevent the transmission of the 
germs of consumption from the cabin to the most cultured home. 
Disease knows no color line. Immorality knows nocolor line. Filth 
knows no color line. We must reach down and save the lowest in 
order to protect ourselves, if for no higher reason. In this idea, too, 
we have been guided by General Armstrong. To him more than to 
anyone else is due the spiritual change in the life of our race. He 
taught us to be simple, to keep our feet on the earth, to believe that 
the simple man is the strong man. 

And yet another reason for my faith in our future is that the 
Negro race has already been through more kinds of changes and has 
lived longer under them than any race in history. Within one gen- 
eration it has experienced the change from slavery to freedom, from 
being cared for by others to the responsibility of caring for itself, 
from universal ignorance to general opportunity for education, and a 
large percentage of it from having no vote to being voters—and back 
again, in large part, for the present, to being not voters. It has ex- 
perienced the change from cabins on a Louisiana plantation to homes 
on Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, from the farms of Virginia 
to the electric lighted streets of New York City. Through al] these 
violent changes our race has passed in one generation and all] of them 
it has lived through—it has survived. The only wonder is that any 
race could go through such changes and live. 

Moreover, there is not a department of life in which the Negro 
race is not, for the most part, taking care of itself, at least in the 
South. In Macon County, Alabama, where I live, we have 23,000 
Negroes. When I was asked how many dependents we had in the 
county I inquired of the County Superintendent of the Poor how 
many Negroes there were in the poorhouse in Macon County. He 
said, ‘‘ There has not been one for six months.” We take care of our 
poor in our own homes. Now any race that can go through such tre- 
mendous changes in one generation and live, and take care of itself, 
keep on its feet, I say has afuture. And that future rests more with 
the race itself than with anything outside of it. The problem how 
others are going to treat us does not trouble me much. But the ques- 
tion how we are going to treat ourselves does. If we will learn to 
put into practice the fundamental ideas of life, no possible force can 
prevent us from rendering service to our community and our country. 
It is true that there will be obstacles, difficulties, and injustices, but 
these are the things out of which character is moulded. No race 
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ever got on its feet without having problems to solve. I should be 
lonesome without a problem. I should not care to live in an age 
when there were no people to be lifted and helped. If I were in the 
spirit world and should be asked by the Great Spirit to choose my 
own life and destiny on earth I should ask to be just what I am— 
an American Negro—so proud am I of the race to which I belong, 
and so great is my faith in the future salvation of my race right here 
in this Southern land. 

I want to appeal to you, my friends and fellow students, not to 
become sour, not to become bitter, not to let yourselves descend to 
hatred of any race, or of any individual because he is not of your own 
race. Anyone who becomes so embittered loses half the opportunity 
to influence the world for good. Only as we can keep our poise, keep 
our self-control, and exhibit a liberal], broad spirit towards all men 
are we going to succeed. People ask me sometimes if I am not 
discouraged, disappointed. I will be when I find that the forces 
of civilization in the world can be stopped. Those forces are every- 
where broadening the minds of men, and throughout the world the 
man that is down is going to have a better chance in the future than 
he has had in the past. 

A great legacy has been left to our race by the great men who 
have linked their activities, their influence to us. Two of the great- 
est characters in modern history have their names twined about the 
progress and future of the black man in America. I refer to Lincoln 
and Armstrong. Let us all see to it that their legacy to us is kept 
sacred. Let us not disappoint by our actions the faith they had in us. 
Let us all highly resolve that we remember the name and the influ- 
ence of Armstrong wherever our lot may be cast. Let us remember 
that such men as Purves and Briggs and Marshall and a host of others 
gave their lives with Armstrong that we might have the privileges of 
this institution. And let us not wait until the cemetery hides him also 
from us, to pay our tribute of love and respect to the great man who 
succeeded General Armstrong as Principal of this school. Let us 
prove that in Dr. Hollis Burke Frissell we feel that we have found 
our leader—General Armstrong’s successor—and that we will stand 
back of him and of all who are associated with him in carrying out 
at Hampton the Armstrong idea. 
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